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Only One More! 
The next number of this paper will complete the cur- 
rent volume, and be accompanied by the title page and | 

index. 

With this number we send a prospectus for the coming | 
year, by which it will be seen that our terms (as hereto- | 
fore,) require payment to be sent in advance before any | 
numbers of the new volume will be sent to our present | 
subscribers. 

It will also be seen that we offer liberal inducements 
for those who remit payments for clubs of four or more; 
and we confidently hope that a large number of our pres- | 
ent subscribers will take a little pains at this time to in- | 
duce their friends and neighbors to join with them in sub- 
scribing for the new volume. 

Our subscription list should be at least doubled, in or- 
der that the influence of the paper may be seen and felt 
throughout the whole farming community; and also that 
we may receive an adequate compensation for the capital 
and labor devoted to the work. Ane, last but not least, 
it should be doubled in order to afford us the means of | 
building that house on the “little farm,” now that we_ 
have secured the housekeeper! 

Reader! how much effort will you make to aid the 
cause of improvement, benefit your neighbors, and assist 
your friend, tHe Eprror? 

Don’t wait for Agents. 

We repeat, it is not possible for us to send agents to 
near all parts of the country where our paper ought to be 
circulated; and hence we say to our friends, MAKE your- 
SELVES AGENTS, and without farther delay speak to your 
friends and neighbors, and ask them to subscribe—then 
send their payments, (with your own for next year,) by 
your Representatives who will soon be coming to Colum- 
bus; or by mail if more convenient. 








Agents Wanted. 

With the aid of our friends, we intend to double the 
present number of our subscribers for the coming vol- 
ume; and about the first of December we shall need the 
services of quite a number of efficient young men to act 
as travelling agents in the counties or districts of the 
state where they reside. To such as feel an interest in 
the work, and are disposed to engage in the business 
energetically, liberal compensation will be allowed. 


The Right Spirit. 


| been distributed to the auditors of the counties. 


| this act are hereby repealed. 





Ohio State Board of Agriculture. 

Tue Annuat Mretinec of the Board occurs on Wed- | 
nesday the 8th inst., in accordance with the following | 
section of the “ Act for the encouragement of Agricul- | 
ture.”’ 

“Sec. 6. There shall be held, in the city of Colam- 
bus, on the first Wednesday after the first Monday in De- 
cember, an annual meeting of the Ohio State Board of | 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| Agriculture, together with rhe president of each eounty | 


agricultural society, or other delegate therefrom, duly | 
authorized, who shall, for the tine being, be ex officio | 


| members of the State Board of Agriculture, for the pur- | 


pose of deliberation and consultation as to the wants, 
prospects, and condition of the agricultural interests | 


| throughout the State; and at such annual meeting, the 


several reports from county societies shall be delivered to | 
the president of the State Board of Agriculture; and the | 
said presidents and delegates shall, at this meeting, elect | 
suitable persous to fill all vacancies in the Ohio State | 
Board of Agriculture. 
The Board now consists of ten members, as follows : 
Auten Trimece, of Highland, | 
A. E. Stricker, of Clinton. 
Darivs Larnam of Hamilton. 
Artrnur Wart, of Ross. 
Joun Coppine, of Medina. 
Jarep P. Kintiann, of Cuyahoga. 
Isaac Moore, of Lake. 
Samven Mepary, 
M. L. Sunuivant, 
M. B. Batrexnam, 
Of these the term of sevice of the following will ex- 
pire on the day of the annual meeting, and new inembers 
are to be elected in their places : 
Messrs Trimble, Strickle, Lapham, Medary and Sulli- 
vant. j 
Officers of the Board, for the ensuing year will also be 
elected. 


It is hoped that the county societies will generally be 
represented at this important meeting. 


‘ of Franklin. 


Standard Weights and Measures, 

In answer toa letter from Cincinnati we state that the 
U.S. standard weights and measures, manufactured in ac- 
cordance with an act cf the Legislature, have not yet 
We are 
informed by the Secretary of State, that they are 


| now mostly ready for delivery, and notice will speedily 


be given, that they may be sent for. 


Legal bushel of Grain and Seeds, 

The following is a copy of an act passed at the last 
session of the Ohio Legislature, fixing the bushel weight 
of the leading kinds of grain in this State. 

Src. 1. Be it enacted, §-c. That whenever wheat, rye, | 
flax seed, indian corn, barley, cloverseed or oats, shall be 
sold by the bushel, and no special agreement as to the 
measurement shall be made by the parties, the bushel | 
shall consist of sixty pounds of Wheat, of fifty-six | 


| pounds of rye or flaxseed, of fifty-six pounds of indian 
|corn, of forty eight pounds of barley, of sixty-four | 


pounds of clover seed and thirty-two pounds of oats. 
Sec. 2. This act shall take effect from and after the 
fourth day of July next. 
Sec. 3. All laws and parts of laws inconsistent with | 


Passed February 8, 1847. 





“ Granp River Institute,” (at Austinburg, Ashtabu- | 
la co., Ohio.) —We have received the catalogue of the | 


| Officers and students of this Institution, for the year | 
| ending July 7, 1847; by which it appears that the num- 
In two or three good counties in this state, several | ber of students for the past year numbered 119—males | sirable fruit. 








Dwarf Conical Pear Tree. 
CuLture OF THE Pear on Quince Stocks. 


Within a few years past the practice of growing pears 
on dwarf trees‘has become very prevalent in the eastern 
States, as well as in most pear growing countries of Eu- 
rope. The advantages of this method are several: 

1. The trees commence bearing much sooner; not un- 
frequently producing fine specimens of fruit the first 
year after planting from the nursery, or when only two 
or three years old from the bud or graft, and not more 
than 4 or 5 feet in height; whereas, by the old method 
on tall standards, it is commonly five to seven or even 
ten years before fruit is obtained. 

2. Dwarf pear trees produce a larger quantity of fruit, 
in proportion to their size and the space of ground they 
occupy, than large trees; while the fruit is quite as fine, 
and in many cases finer in quality, 

3. This method also allows a much greater number of 
kinds to be grown on a limited space of ground; and the 
trees can be planted along the borders of the garden and 
other places where large trees would cause two much 
shade, and be otherwise objectionable. 

4, Experience thus far has shown that dwarf trees are 
less subject to the blight which has of late years been so 
fatal to pear trees in this country as almost to discourage 
those who have attempted the cultivation of this very de- 
This is probably owing to the slower 


friends of improvement have already volunteered to) 72—females 47. We rejoice at this evidence of success. | growth of the dwarf trees, causing a more perfect ripen- 


make a special effort, and find an agent who will canvass | 
their counties to invite every farmer to subscribe for the | 
Ohio Cultivator the coming year. This done, they feel | 


assured that County Agricultural Societies will be formed | 


and sustained with interest, and that a spirit of improve- 


for we know it to be well deserved. 
The next term of this Institute will commence on the | 

. ° 7 } 

26th of Feb.—R. M. Warker is acting Principal. | 


Larce Hoes.—A lot of 120 hogs arrived at Cincinnati | 
by way of the Railroad, a few days ago, the average 


ment will soon be awakened among the farming co | weight of which was 481 pounds. They were all raised | 


munity. 


| and fattened by one farmer, living near Springfield. 


jng of the wood; and the less depth to which the roots 
extend, securing them from the ill effects of a wet or oth- 
erwise improper subsoil. 

The above engraving represents a dwarf pear tree in 
full bearing, trained in the conical form; and all persons 
will admit that a row of such trees in a garden must bea 
very interesting and beautiful sight. These trees at full 
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maturity are commonly not more than eight or ten 
feet in height, and five or six in breadth; hence they may 
be planted very close together, interspersed among other 
treés and shrubbery wherever a few feet of vacant ground 
occurs, not under the shade of other trees. 

These trees are mostly obtained by grafting or inocu- 
lating on the quince. For this purpose the Portugal 
quince is preferred, as it is of more rapid growth, and is 
more readily propagated by cuttings. 
dwarf pear trees have been imported from France and 
Germany within a few years past by nurserymen of this 
country—and by amateur cultivators, around | oston.— 
Our friends Ellwanger & Barry, of Rochester, ae 


have formerly imported and sold many thousands of | 
them; but they have now, we believe, a plentiful supply | 


of their own raising; and the demand for them is so great 


that the sale of these trees constitutes a large share of their | 


extensive business. We obtained a dozen or so of fine 


specimens of them last spring, and design to order more | 


Several of our fellow citizens intend 
We have strong hopes that this mode of 


the coming season. 


to do the same. 


growing pears will prove quite successful in Ohio; and | 


eventually render this fine fruit comparatively common 
in our gardens and markets. 


The following remarks on raising dwarf pear trees, we | 
extract from a communication in the Horticulturist, writ- | 


ten by Samuel G. Perkins, of Boston, than whom there 
is nota more experienced and successful cultivator of 
pears in the Union: 


Regarding the cultivation of pears on quince stocks, I 


may remark in the outset, that the soft-fleshed or but- | 


tery pears are those that are best suited to the quince 
bottoms, the breaking or hard flesh being better suited to 
the pear or free stock. 


If you receive your young rooted cuttings or layers of 


quince in the spring, it may be well to graft them BEFore | year: and notwithstanding it is only slightly contagious or | from a pint to a pint and a half. 


you plant them, if you have a convenient place under 
cover, where the operation can be performed, by a single 
person, on several hundred ina day. ‘The scions should 
be put within two or three inches of the collar where the 
upper roots start out so as to enable you to bury the 
wounded portion of the graft below the ground. ‘This is 
usually preferable to grafting them aFTER they are plant- 
ed, as it may be both easier and more correctly done, as 
Well as much more quickly performed. I have frequent- 
ly grafted young pear stocks in this manner, and found 
them to succeed perfectly. : 

As your trees develop their branches you will see 
whether they are best suited to be pruned to make Espa- 
liers or Standards, and will treat them accordingly. 

When the Standard trees have attained in the nursery 
sufficient growth to be removed into the garden, tliose 
that have their stems well furnished all around with 
branches from bottom to top, that is to say, from a foot 
or nine inches from the ground to within the same dis- 
tance of the top, may be treated and pruned as pyramids 
or conical standards. {See cut] This form, when prop- 
erly pruned, will give the greatest quantity and best qual- 
ity of fruit. ; 

This form is produced by carefully pruning the branches 
so as to diminish gradually from the lowest that surround 
the tree at its base, up to those that form the uppermost 
tier at the top of the tree, so that when the tree has attain- 
ed its utmost height, say 8 or 10 feet, according to the 
fancy of its owner, it will resemble a truncated cone, 
by taking out the leading shoot down to the upper row 
of branches. 

This is to be brought about by degrees, as the tree ad- 
vances in its growth, pruning the lowest branches to a 
length not exceeding 44 feet on trees 10 ft. high, and 4 feet 
on those that are only 8 feet high, when the form of the 
tree is perfected, and diminishing the length of each suc- 
cessive tier of branches from about four to six inches in 
length, according to the distance that exists between their 
stages. When your tree has attained the requisite height 
of eight or ten feet, to the upper tier of branches, you cut 
out the leading shoot (a) close to their insertion, as be- 
fore mentioned. 

While this operation of regulating the length of the 
branches is going on, great care must be taken to prune 
the side shoots on each circle of branches, so as to pro- 
duce Fruit Spurs, or what the French call Bouquets. 


Great numbers of | 





| Murrain in Cattle. 


We learn from a subscriber in Clark county of this 
State that a number of cattle have died of Murrain in his 
neighborhood the present fall, and that much desire is felt 
| by the farmers to learn something about the nature and 
cause of this disease, also the prevention or remedy if any 
‘is known. 

The disease of cattle called Murrain, has been known 
to prevail at times or in more or less malignant forms, 
from the very earliest ages of which any record exist. 
|Among the plagues which Moses by direction of God 
brought upon the ancient Egyptians was “a very grievous 
| murrain’’ so that “all the cattle of Egypt died.””’ Then we 
have notices of this disease, by Homer, Virgil, Hippocra- 
tes, Plutarch and other ancient poets and historians, quo- 


tations fromm whose writings, on this subject may be found 
in Youatt’s treaties on cattle. 
graphic accounts of the sweeping destruction occasioned 
by this disease throughout Eng!and and many other 
| countries of Europe during the first half of the past cen- 
tury, when it prevailed as an epidemic in its most malig- 
nant form destroying nearly all the cattle throughout 
whole counties or larger districts, and exciting the ut- 
| most apprehension of the people and the governments, 
inasmuch as no remedy was discovered for the disease: 
nor means of prevention. Inasingle year (1814) it was 


estimated that more than 70,900 cattle died of the dis- | 


jease in England. 

| In later years the malady has frequently prevailed in 
| most parts of Europe and in this country—sometimes in 
ja malignaat form, but never so extensively nor so epi- 


| demic in its character as at the period before alluded to. 


| In its milder form we believe the disease exists among 
|eattle in this country to a greater or less degree every 


jepidemic in its character, it is a malady so difficult to 
| guard against or to cure, and so commonly fatal, that it 
is more to be dreaded by the farmer than any other to 
which his cattle are exposed. 


The intelligent and observing farmer however, need 


ease when taken in ils early stages. It is because the ear- 

ly symptoms are not noticed or not attended to, tiat it so 
| commonly proves fatal. We ask the attention of our cat- 

tle owningreaders, therefore,to the following observatlons, 
iderived chiefly from Youarr, on the nature and treat- 
| ment of this disease ; and it will give us pleasure to pub- 
| lish hereafter, any facts ur observations that may be fur- 
| nished us on this subject. 


Tre Murrain—o1 Bloody murrain as it is often called, 


}isa kind of fever with inflamation ; it commences in | 


| the form of a cold or calarrh, and in this stage is charac- 
| terized by more or less of the following 

| Symptoms.—A cough, becoming frequent and painful, 
continuing several days; next heaving of the flanks; 
| pulse small hard and frequent; root of the horns cold; 
|feces dung) black and very fetid, usually hard, but 
| sometimes liquid. 

| The next stage of the disease exhibits its more violent 
|cough, with brown or bloody matter running from the 
;mouth and nostrils; spasmodic action about the nostrils, 
with grinding of the teeth; eyes swelled and weeping; 
extreme tenderness along the spine, especially over the 
loins. 

Then succeeds dullness of the eyes, pulse small and 
feeble, respiration quicker, flanks drawn up, the animal 
| moans constantly and grinds its teeth, the head is agita- 

ted convulsively, the feces are more fetid and bloody, 
and the breath becomes offensive; finally (in malignant 
murrain,) tumors and boils begin to appear on various 
parts, and proceed to supuration, or should do so to afford 
any hope of recovery; sometimes these remain partially 
developed, or recede, in which case the patient is sure to 
die. 

The foregoing symptoms, it must be observed, are those 
manifested in the worst form of murrain, when it ap- 
| pears as a malignant epidemic; but of late years, and 





The same work contains | 


not despair of being able to combat successfully this dis- | 





| arresting its progress before it has progressed to its malig- 
nant or typhiod state. As the disease even in its mild 
form is believed to be contagious the first thing to be 
done, is to separate those animals which are diseased 
from the healthy ones. Next, all writers on the subject 
agree that moderate bleeding is advisable, according to 
the condition of the patient and the amount of febrile 
or inflammatory symptoms; to be followed by an active 
purgative. In thiscountry, the disease, we believe is al- 
ways accompanied by constipation or torpidity of the 
bowels, and the greatest if not the only difficulty in ef- 
fecting a cure, is, to secure active purgation. If this is 
done in the early stage of the disease, recovery is almost cer- 
tain, if itis not done, death is assure. The use of pur- 
gative medicines (and moderate bleeding,) is always safe 
and proper, where severe cough and costiveness occur, 
}even though no fears of the murrain exist, and hence it is 
| not necessary to loose time in waiting for proof of the 
}exact nature of the disease. 
| Purgative Medicines—Every person accustomed to 
the management of cattle knows how to administer these, 
and generally what kind to use ; but the following re- 
marks from ** Clater and Youatt’s cattle doctor’? may be 
of service : 

The chief purgatives in use for neat cattle are Glau- 
| ber’s salts, Epsom salts, Barbadoes aloes, Linseed oil, and 
| Sulphur. In obstinate constipation of the bowels, ten or 
| fifteen grains of the farina of the Croton nat, freshly 
| prepared, may be added with good effect. One pound of 

Glauber’s, or Epsom salts, will purge a full-sized beast. 
Aloes are very properiy getting into disuse ; they are un- 
| certain in their effect, they require very considerable do- 


| ses of thein to be given in order to act alone, and if they 





| should be received into the ramen they are apt to disgust 
jand nauseate theanimal. Half an ounce, or six drachms 
‘of them, however, may be added to the salts in particular 
| diseases. Where there is considerable fever, or the attack 
| of fever is apprehended, there is no purgative so benefi- 
|cial as the Epsom salts. In bad cases, twenty-four oun- 
|ces may be given at a dose, and eight ounces of sulphur 
| every six hours afterwards, until the full purgative effect 
|is produced. Linseed oil is rapidly superseding the more 
|expensive and the more uncertain castor oil, the dose is 
As a mild aperient, and 
|in case where there is nu great degree of fever, and a vi- 
| olent purge is not required, there are few better things 
| than Sulphur. Where nothing else is at hand, and the 
case is urgent, Common Salt is no contemptible medicine; 
|a pound of it dissolved in water will produce a very fair 
| purgative effect, but it should not be given if the animal 
labours under fever. 


The following from the same work is regarded as a 
standard recipe : 
Purging Drink.—Take epsom salts, one pound; pow- 
dered caraway seeds, half an ounce. Dissolve in a quart 
of warm gruel, and give. 
| ‘The following may also prove useful in cases of severe 
cough with some fever, where murrain is not apprehend- 
ed : 
Cough and Fever drink.—Take emetic tartar, one 
drachm ; powdered digitalis, half a drachm; and nitre 
| three drachms. Mix, and give in a quart of tolerably 
| thick gruel. 
R. L. Allen, in his American Agriculture has the fol- 
lowing remarks in relation to the treatment of Murrain; 
However intelligent men may differ as to its cause, all 
agree that the animal should first be bled and then thor- 
|oughly purged. In obstinate cases, this last is a difficult 
matter. We have given repeated doses of powerful ca- 
| tharties without producing any effect ; and whenever the 
| medicine is inoperative death speedily follows. Large do- 
|ses of common salt; or Epsom salts dissolved in water, 
| are good purgatives, and if the animal neglects drinking 
| after taking them, he should be drenched with copious 
draughts of water. These should be repeated every few 
hours if ineffectual. Injections are sometimes useful 
when medicine fails to act. These may be made of soap 
and water; or take 2 or 3 gills of oats boiled, 3 drachms 
|salt petre, 14 oz. linseed oil, mix and use them when 
jwarm. The opening of the bowels may be followed with 
\a int of linseed oil, as an additional and gentle laxative. 
When the animal begins to recover, gentle astringents 
and tonics may be given. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| From the A'‘bany Cu!tivator. 
On Breeding Horses=-=No. 5. 
(Conclusion of the series.) 

| In selecting a stallion or mare for breeding, the first 
object should be to see that they possess the requisites, 


If the trees, when taken from the nursery, are not well | especially in{this country it has never assumed that form; | individually, which are desired in the stock to be bred ; 
furnished with branches all around the stem, or have | and only a part of the foregoing symptoms are exhibited, | next, to obtain a knowledge of their progenitors; be- 


them only towards the upper part of it, then it will be 
best to prune them in the usual way for headed Standards. 


Goop Corn Crop 1x Mirruin Tr.— Mr. Bateham: | 
have this day bought of William Keese the corn that 
grew on four acres and ninety seven rods of ground, and 
found the same to measure five hundred and fifty-seven 
bushels. [121 bashels per acre.] 

J. Coarter. 

Mifflin Tp., Franklin Co., Nov. 4, 1847. 


jeven when most fatal. It must also be kept in mind, 
that the disease is quite variable in its character, and not 
| unfrequentiy other di are mistaken for this. At 
any rate the disease frequently called murrain, at the 
| present time is so unlike the pestilence we have alluded 
| to that it scarcely deserves the same name. And yet the 
|commencement of the disease, and its treatment are so 
| much alike that there is some propriety in placing them 
together. 

| Treatment—As before observed, every thing depends 
on watching for the first indications of the disease, and 





| cause, on the principle that “ like begets like,”’ defects as 
| well as excellencies are transmitted by parents to their 
| offspring. Hereditary defects are not always apparent— 
| that is, they sometimes lie dormant for one generation or 
|more, and then break out. Before avimals have pro- 
duced progeny, the best evidence of what their progeny 
| will be, is what their ancestors have been, because there 
jis a tendency to “ breed back.’’ Animals of the same 
| blood, however, are not equally valuable as breeders ; 
hence, the surest evidence of the value of a breeding an- 
|imal, is the character of the stock it produces. us 
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the value of pedigree consists in affording, in advauce, 


an indication of the value of an animal as a breeder, but 
the character of the offspring and decendants, may be 
regarded as exhibiting the degree of value it possesses— 
the one may be regarded as prima-facia evidence, the 
other as demonstrative. 

The mare should possess, as the first and most impor- 
tant requisite, a good constitution and healthy habit. She 
should be free from diseases, both of a hereditary and in- 
cidental nature. Her form should be that which denotes 
strength, energy, and endurance. She should possess an 
intelligent and tractable disposition,—qualities which add 
value in many respects. 
and trust-worthy in all situatious, enable them to perform 
their work ina manner more easy to themselves, and 
more agreeable to their drivers. In fact, such a disposi- 
tion amounts to an actual saving in the wear of the ani- 
mal machine, and insures its longer duration. 


The stallion should possess the form and requisites ne- | 
cessary in the breed or variety to which he belongs, in | 


the greater practicable degree. In regard to form, Mr. 
Youatt has well described what is deemed the most im- 
portant point. “If there be,” says he, “one point 
which we should say is absolutely essential, it is compact- 


ness—as much goodness and strength as possible con- | 


densed in a little space. ”” 

A cupacious chest—not too wide—in a roadster or car- 
riage horse, but deep and rounding—is an essential point, 
both in the stallion and mare. A large chest gives room 
for large lungs, which are absolutely necessary to give 
wind to the horse. The blood must flow through the 
lungs, and there part with a portion of its carbon, and 
receive in its place a due quantity of oxygen. This is 
essential to life. In rapid exercise, respiration is quick- 
ened, a greater quantity of blood is sent to the lungs in 
the same time, than when the animal was at rest. 
less there is room for this, and for the free action of the 
Jungs nnder this pressure of blood, the process of oxyda- 


tion will not be properly performed, the circulation of | 
the blood will be checked, respiration will be impeded, | 


and the animal may die of suffocation. A horse with 
smnall lungs cannot long bear violent exertion ; hence, 
as Mr. Youatr observes, when speaking of the hunter— 
‘the majority of horses that perish in the field, are nar- 
row ehested. ”’ 

The head should be rather small, neatly turned, and 
broad across the forehead ; the face straight, and lean 
from the eyes downward ; the nostrils large and expan- 
sive ; the jaws well rounded with full, strong muscles. 
This latter point indicates that the animal has a firm, 
muscular system, and horses which have it, grind their 
food more thoroughly when they become old, and do not 
show old age so soon as those whose jaws are lank and 
thin. The eye should be full and bright, the ear thin and 
upright. 

The shoulders should be oblique, and well laid in at 
the top. It may be safely asserted that no good roadster 
was ever known with upright shoulders. The legs be- 
low the knee and hock should be clean, the bone flat, the 
sinews large and prominent, making the shank wide. 
The knee and hock should be low, or well “let down,”’ 
the fore-arm and thigh large and muscular ; the hock 
wide, free from lumps or kernels, and the cord above 
should run a good distance from the tibia or lower bone 
of the thigh. 

Did time and space permit, the advantages of all these 
points might be shown on mechanical principles. There 
are many other points which should be regarded in selec- 
ting horses for breeding, but the above may be considered 
the most important, and the present is not the proper oc- 
casion for going more into detail. As before remarked, 
it should be the aim to procure animals which are as per- 
fect as possible in their outward form and interual struc- 
ture, because on this obviously depends their ability to | 
perform what we require ; but with all our attention in | 
this respect, disappointment may sometimesarise. Some 
animals may, as regards mechanical conformation, be 
free from defect, and yet by greatly lacking in the power 
of locomotion. The tangible parts of the machine may | 
be right, and their combination apparently perfect, but 
the nervous energy—that invisible, imponderable fluid, 
necessary to its proper mvvements, may be wanting. 
This vital or nervous energy, is, perhaps, better indicated 
by the animal’s eye than by any other organ. Indeed, 
the eye may be regarded as the index to the general char- 
acter in all cases. If this is full and bright, giving to the 
animal @ spirited and lively air, with an expression of 
intelligence, he will not often be deficient in nervous en- 
ergy. But the safest test will be an actual trial under the 
saddle or in harness. 

It has been remarked that it may be necessary to breed 
a stock or family of horses considerably within itself, in 
order to establ':h uniformity of characteristics. Some 
may object that ‘ais would be breeding from too close 
affinities. A dissertation on in-and-in breeding will not 
here be attempted ; whatever may be the advantages or 
disadvantages of that system, the course advised has no 
special connection with it. In this country, it is seldom 
nor never the case that many horses can be found of 
precisely the same bleod. A single stallion often begets, 
with the commen mares of the country, a numerous 

rogeny. Having had a common sire, one-half of the 
blood of this stock would of course be the same ; but as 


‘They render animals more safe | 


Un- | 
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the blood of no two of the dams, perhaps, was alike, | 
there will necessarily bein the offspring an indefinite va- | 
riation. The breeding of such a stock together could | 
not be called in-and-in. Those individuals should be cho- | 
| sen as breeders which in points and qualities approach 
nearest to the standard that has been adopted. So long 
as this rule is strictly followed, and none but animals of 
strong constitution are allowed to propagate, no danger | 
need be apprehended from such an affinity of blood as 
has been spoken of. 

It is not, however, in all cases expedient to confine 
the selection of breeders to one family. On the contra- 
ry, a change is advisable whenever an animal equally as 
well bred and of superior points can be obtained ; but 
the selection should always be made from a stock which | 
in its general characteristics closely resembles the one 
which has before been bred from, otherwise the change 
may defeat the object desired, by breaking up the ten- 
dency of the stock to assimilate to a common standard. | 
With breeds that are already established, the course ad- | 
vised by Mr. Youatt, is undoubtedly the true one, viz:— 
that “the most perfect of the same breed should be selec- | 
ted, but varied by being frequently taken from the diff- 
erent stocks. ”’ 

The mare is capable of breeding at two years old, and 
will generally continue to breed till she is twenty. 
Some individuals of remarkably strong constitutions 
have been known to rear foals at the age of thirty. But 
the best period for breeding may be said to be from the 
| fifth to the fifteenth year. In proportion to the strength 
and vigor of the mare, will generally be the value of the 
foal. She should be supplied with abundance of whole- 
|some feod during pregnaucy and while she is suckling. 
She should not be over-worked at any time, but with 
proper care may perform light labor about the farm up 
to the time of foaling. 
| Breeding mares may be kept during winter at little 
| expense, provided they are sheltered and fed with care. 
| If they are exercised by work every day, they will only 
need a good stall, well littered at night If not worked, 
they should have a yard attached to their stable, or te} 
which they muy be taken, where they can have air and 
exercise. They should not run in yards with horned 
| cattle, because the cattle are liable to gore them. Their 
| food may be hay, or hay and straw cut and mixed toge- 
| ther with some shorts, or two or three quarts of corn 

and cob meal daily. While they are in the yards, they 
|may pick over corn-fodder and coarse hay or straw. 
| Potatoes or carrots at the rate of a peck per day, will 
| keep the bowels in good order, and improve their gener- 
|al health and appearance. If the vegetables are given, 
|the shorts and meal may be omitted, though the latter 
| will be preferable if the mare is worked much. 

| Itis better that the mares should not foal till they go 
| to pasture. They are less liable to accidents when run- 
|ning at large, and the grass will generaly give a better 
flow of milk than the food they will receive in the stable. 
| A shelter from rain should be provided till the weather 
|has become warm. Until the foal is three or four weeks 








old, it is advisable that the mare should be used but very 
little. After that she will bear to be put to light and | 
slow draught ; but the blood should not be heated, as| 
this would affect the quality of the milk, and might oc- 
casion the foal great injury. 

At the age of four or five months, the foal should be | 
taken from the mare and weaned. It will be best to put | 
itimsome yard or shed where it can neither see the dam | 
nor annoy her by its noise. It should be fed with sweet | 
grass, or bright clover hay, or rowen, with a few oats| 
and potatoes or carrots. This kind of food should be | 
continued through the first winter, and till the animal 
can be turned to grass the next season. Nothing is| 





> 
ted to constant and hard labor, till he has passed that 
age. It has been repeatedly observed that our best and 
most durable horses have been very carefully used 
while they were young ; and our fast trotters have gen- 
erally made their best time after they were ten years old. 
A good horse will work till he is twenty, provided the 
driver is at all times duly impressed with the important 
truth contained in the proverb—“ A merciful man is 
merciful to his beast: ”’ 

The horse is somewhat more subject to diseases than 
most of our domestic animals, though it may be safely 
asserted that a large portion of them arise from il usage. 

It is not my present purpose, however, to speak par- 


| ticularly in regard to this subject, but would recommend 


Mr. Youatt’s excellent work entitled “The Horse,’ as 
containing the fullest, plainest and best directions for the 
treatment of this animal under all circumstances. 

In concluding these articles, the writer would with 
great earnestness enjoin upon the breeders of horses, the 
importance of producing the best. The cost of rearing 
horses, which at four years old will bring on the average 
from $100 to $15), is no greater than that of rearing 
those which will only bring half of those sums: and in 
some instances it would not be as much, for it is a fact 
that the best stocks are the least liable to disease and ac- 
cidents. Breeding poor horses—such as have neither 
strength nor stamina to fit them for any useful business, 
always has been and will be attended with loss ; while 
those really valuable will afford a remunerating profit. 

Equus. 

{> The following strictures on breeding and raising of 
horses will apply to very many counties in Ohio, besides 
Lorain, and we think may be read with interest by nearly 
all farmers who have to do with this class of farm stock. 

Report on Horses 
By the Committee of the Lorain co. Agricultural Society, 

The one ideaism for the farmer, which by the way, is 
the true idea in all things, is not the raising of pigs, or 
lambs, or calves, or colts, but in raising all the different 
varieties of stock which his farm will feed. Be sure and 
raise the best, the very best. 

This has been more neglected in the raising of horses, 
than of any other stock. In northern Ohio, we are just- 
ly proud of our Yankeeism, but one feature of this high 
quality we should do well to get rid of, viz: our notions 
of cheapness in the first cost. This so possesses some of 
our stock growers, that they buy acheap mare, procure 
the services of a cheap horse, of which we havea goodly 
number in Lorain county; summer in a cheap pasture, 
and in winter keep, or starve, on cheap hay, and as every 
man should expect, we raise a cheap colt, and feel rather 
cheap, when we drive him. 

This state of things, however, is not a universal fact 
in our own county, and your committee are happy to 
state, that this day the show of horses has been very re- 
spectable; and from the appearance of some of the youn- 
ger specimens, we hope that the horses of Lorain county 
will be greatly improved within a reasonably short time. 

Your Committee regret to find so many good 2 and 3 
years old colts under the saddle, and in the harness, and 
to know also, that some of them are kept there for the 
purpose of hard work, and as we have elsewhere spoken 
of improving our breed of horses, we will here say, that 
with the most perfect blood, hard work from 2 to 5 years 
of age ruins many which might have been our very best 
horses. Every year you work a horse before 5 takes off 
2 years after 12. One reason why we have so few spright- 
ly old horses. 

* * - 


- * * * = * 


We have endeavored to discharge our duty impartially, 
and will now venture a remark on the raising of horses. 


more essential to the proper development of the natural | Several errors have crept into this business, which with a 
characteristics, than liberal feeding, (not pampering,) and | little care might be removed, but which like most evils 
good care for the first year. It is not recommended to| which have become habit, are most likely to remain un- 
give them a large quantity of grain—that may be too| cured. 

stimulating—but a pint to a quart of oats per day, with| Breeding from the most miserable specimens, of the 
from half a peck to a peck of carrots or potatoes, and as| species, both dam and sire, has well nigh brought into dis- 
much good hay as they will eat during the time they are | repute that noble animal the horse. 


kept up, will be amply paid for in the growth and condi- 
tion of the animal. During summer they will require 
nothing but _. | 

After the first winter they will bear rougher usage and | 
coarser fare. An open shed, facing to the sun, will an-| 
swer for shelter 


j 
| day. 


The general rule which has long been followed of sell- 
ing for the eastern market, the very best until we have 
only left the very worst specimens, has well nigh ruined 
the reputation of the horses of Lorain. 

Our breeders are kept at the plow or on the road until 


They can eat some straw, corn-fodder, | broken down by hard work or disease, and then turned 
and inferior hay, while the weather is cold and their ap- | 
petites are sharp; but a daily allowance of vegetables | 
will serve to keep up their growth, and may be given to| 
advantage. 


out to propogate a new generation in their own likeness- 
es, and in their own likenesses we have them if we are to 
udge by the great mass of horses we see in the street to- 


They should be early accustomed to the halter and| Carelessnessin regard to the sire is another evil of great 
bridle. During the first winter they should be frequent-| magnitude. Your Committee will not attempt to de- 
ly led out, and be taught to go forward and stop at the scribe the studs of Lorain county. It is sufficient to say 
proper word. They should be used with constant kind-| that with a few noble exceptions they are barely fit for 
ness - gently patted with the hand about the head and| the harness, and some of them fall even below that. 
neck—their legs handled and their feet lifted. Treat-| The final cure for the keeping of such horses, is a pub- 
ment of this sort commenced when the animal is young, | lic sentiment sufficiently strong to prevent their employ- 
will almost insure a docile and tractable horse; and| ment. But something might be done by the right exer- 
where proper attention is paid to his education and train-| cise of the license law. This like many other laws which 
ing, his attaehinent to man is scarcely less than that of| have been greatly perverted, was intended to regulate 
the dog. this very matter, and to prevent such horses as are entire- 

The horse may be put to moderate work at four years| ly unfit for the purpose, from being offered to the pub- 
old ; but as his frame does not become fully matured and lic. 
settled tegether till he is seven, he should not be subjec-' The question now is not with regard to the fitness of 
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the animal, but can the owner pay the $5,009. A mere | 
matter of revenue. While at the same time, if a man | 
wishes to keep a traveller over night, lodge and feed him, | 
and his team, and charge him a dollar, he must get some | 
Lawyer, (and enough of them will do it,) to stand up and | 
swear that he is a fit man, that has so many fitting things, 

and that his house is needed in that place, for that pur- 

ose, and thanks to public sentiment, he dont always get 

esas then, although he tenders his $5,00. While at! 
the same time our county officers every year license hor- | 
ses which are not worth over 25 to 75 dollars and ask no | 
questions. 

The rearing and management of colts is a fruitful 
theme on which your committee would love to dwell, did 
the short time alloted us permit. 

Bad as our colts may be with a better system of man- 
agement we might have a greatly improved show of hor- 
ses, but from a sickly dam starved and worked to the bare 
bone, we shall not be likely to procure such food as will 
develope a fine young animal. And then the weaning 
nothing necessary but a high fence, so that young Da- 
rock may not jump out—feed is of no consequence— 
give him the butt end of a field of timothy, dried in an 
August sun; with no drink but the goose pond. Soon he 
is docile as you can wish, and the only further trouble 
you have is to wicker your fence so that the remains of 
young Leander need not creep through the cracks, and be 
found among the missing. Graham starvation may be 
good feed for human cattle, but its bad pasture for colts. 

Say, farmer, why don’t you obtain a good mare, pro- 
cure the services of a good horse, provide good feed, and 
see if you may not as easily raise a colt worth $100, as 
one worth 40 dollars. 

Suppose after weaning, you give him a dish of that 
milk, which you every day throw to you hogs. And in- 
stead of suffering him to stand in a crook of the fence, 
through a long November storm, you were to make for 
him a shelter, and for the sake of producing in him a lit- 
tle good feefling toward his owner and master, suppose 
you give him a handful of meal or a pint of oats now and 
then. The card or curry may not come amiss through 
the winter, they are excellent adjuncts to good feeding, 
and will pay the labor bestowed. On none but black 
colts, will uny such little attention be lost. They to be 
sure, may be ungrateful dogs. But from all the lighter 
shades you will receive ample compensation in kind looks 
and docile behaviour. 

Hoping you may do something of this kind, nay much 
more, for the coming year, we bid you good by, till Oc- 
tober next. 

ALEXANDER STEELE, Chairman. 
Plum Culture--Curculio 

Mr. Barenam—lIn a recent number of the Cultivator 
you speak of several plum trees in this state that have 
escaped the ravages of the curculio. Well, this is en- 
couraging. 

For eighteen years past I have had plum trees, Wash- 
ington Bolmar, green and yellow gage, and several other 
varieties, that have never been injured by the curculio, 
and have at all times matured their fruit well, except in 
one or two instances when I have permitted too much 
fruit to remain. Fifteen years of this time my residence 
was in Ashland county ; and where in the adjoining lots 
the curculio was very destructive. 

To obtain this result, namely, to have plenty of good 
plums, 1 keep the ground under my trees smooth and 
clean, and during the spring and summer,I keep a numer- 
ous flock of hens and chickens feeding under them ; 
then about twice a year I sow from a pint to a quart of 
salt under each tree, according to size. Whether the 
fowls or the salt would answer the purpose as well alone, 
I have not tried. 

Yours &c. - 

Kose Hill, Bucyrus O., Nov. 11, 1847. 

Kemarks. The foregoing is valuable testimony in cor- 
roboration of what has on several previous occasions 
heen given in our columns. We believe this is decidedly 

hevery best method yet made known for growing plums; 
and we think both the salt and the poultry are essential to 
complete success.—Ep. 


J. Srovcn. 


Tue Curcurio Acain.—It is suggested in the Horticul- 
turist that fermenting stable manure, spread under the 
plum trees during the time of setting fruit, will prevent 
the ravages of the curculio—the fumes or amoneacal 
gasses being obnoxious to thisinsect. The experiment is 
worth trying. Let it be remembered next spring. 


Parent Hen’s Nest!—The Perry (N. Y.) Democrat, 
says that a gentleman of that village claims to possess 
Letters Patent for an ingenious Hen’s Nest, which he thus 
describes: 

“The bottom of the nest is so constructed as to let the 
egg through, and out of sight; when the hen turns round 
to view her production, cackling her delight the while, 
she is astonished to find her nest empty!—so naturally 
supposing herself mistaken, she aguin sits down, and 





of eggs required are obtained. Mr S. does not manufac- 
ture the nest but offers ‘Rights’ forsale. The nest would 
be an excellent accompaniment to the‘Steam Egg Hatch- 
ing Machine.’ ”’ 
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To Post Masters. 

We seldom have occasion to complain of any neglect 
or incivility of post masters; on the contrary we take 
pleasure in stating that their conduct towards us has in 
nearly all cases been marked with civility and a faithful 
discharge of their duties. Occasionally, however, we 
find cases of an opposite character, especially in refer- 
ence to the matter of sending us notice when papers are 
not taken from the office. For the benefit of negligent 
post masters we insert the following letter from the post 
office department at Washington, addressed to the editor 
of the Germantown O. Gazette: 


Post Orrice DErarRTMENT, 
ArpoinTMENT Orrice, Nov. 2, 1847. 
Sir:—If you will name the Postmasters who fail to no- 
tify publishers when their papers are not taken from the 
office by those to whom they are addressed, or who neg- 
lect to do their duty in any other particular, they will be 
required to live up to the law and instructions of the De- 
partinent or their offices will be placed in other hands. 
Very respectfully, &c., 
W. J. BROWN, 
2d Ass’t. P. M. General. 


Postage to Canada. 

We regret to learn that owing to some dissgreement 
between the two governments, the postage on letters and 
papers sent from the States into Canada, will hereafter 
have to be prepaid on this side. This renders it necessa- 
ry for subscribers*for American papers residing in Cana- 
da, to remit any additional sum sufficient to pay the U 
S. postage ; which will be 14 cent per number, for this 
paper or 36 cents per year. 


The following isithe official annunciation in the Wash- 
ington Union : 


Post Orrice Drrartment, Nov. 5, 1847. 


The British government having seen fit to charge with 
full postage across the Atlantic the mail matter which 
was actually conveyed across it by the United States mail 
steamer Washington, it beacme ncesesary, asa measure of 
self protection, that this government should take the 
steps therein authorized, for terminating the subsisting 
arrangement between the two countries, in relation as 
well to British mails in transit through this country for 
their colonial possessions on this continent, as the ordi- 
nary mail intercourse between those possessions, and the 
United States, This was accordingly done; and those 
arrangements will, in consequence, terminate on the 
sizteenth day of the present month. 

The necessary result will be, that on and after the six- 
teenth inst., no mail matter destined for any of the Bri- 
tish possessions on this continent, will be permitted to 
leave the United States, unless the United States postage 
thereon is previously fully paid. 

CAVE JOHNSON, Postmaster General. 


Mammortu Catrie.—A pair of twin cattle were recent- 
ly exhibited in the streets of Rochester, and sold for the 
New York market, the united weight of which was 8,000 
lbs. ‘Fhey were raised and fattened by Allen Ayrault, 
Esq., of Genesseo. 


A Pvzz_e ror THE Boys.—My apple orchard contains 
226 trees, 72 of the trees are 33 ft. apart each way, 90 
trees are 33 ft. one way and 29 ft. the other, 40 trees are 
29 ft. by 28 ft. and the remaining 24 trees are 33 by 28 
ft. The rows run straight and parallel clear across the or- 
chard both ways,—east and west, and north and south. 
I have tried to get the boys here to draw me a map from 
the above description, but, they can’t do it. Let your 
boys try it. Rost. Srevers. 





lays another egg ;--and so on until the necessary number 


West Carlisle, O. 


Apples from Columbiana Co 
We have received from friend Toomas Hore of Clark- 
son, Columbiana county, a box containing 22 varieties of 
fall and winter apples, embracing those most approved in 
that region, and including several new seedlings deemed 
of value. About half of the kinds are named correctly 
according to standard lists; others we presume are mere- 
ly local names, or it may be the varieties have not become 
extensively known. We shall not attempt to correct the 
names; but hope that friend Hote will see that all of the 
fruits of his neighborhood are shown at the fruit conven- 
tion in the city next fall. The following is a list of the 
specimens sent us : 
Rambo—No 1 and 2 believed to be alike. Golden Gate, 
(Waxen.) Red Romanite, or Gilpin. Monstrous Bell- 
flower, is “Yellow Bellefleur.” Newtown Pippin; No. 
l is correct; no.2 doubtful. Esopus Spitzenburgh, cor- 
rect; Flushing do. believed to be erroneous. R. I. Green- 
ing, Pennock, Holland Pippin, Roman Stem, all correct. 
Newark Sweet is “ Campfield.”” Black Romanite we think 
is Black Apple” of Downing. Bethlehemite and Hecke- 
walder—handsome winter apples, striped, like the ‘Wine 
Apple,” both unknown tous. Cook’s Green and Ross’ 
Green—unknown. Gastons’ Late Winter—a seedling of 
Columbiana co., resembles “'Tewksbury Winter blush,” 
in form and color, but is larger—we think it valuable. 
“ Queen of the West,” a seedling raised by Chas. Hole, 
of Columbiana co.—a very handsome fall apple, resem- 
bling the Rambo in flesh and flavor, but of brighter co- 
lor, more conical shape and larger size—a desirable fruit. 
Anoruer Box or Appves, sent us by friend Samuel 
Myers of New Lisbon, was so long in reaching us that 
most of the specimens were spoiled—only a few remain- 
ed undecayed—these were a very beautiful red apple, 
past ripe and flavor gone. [G* Send word by mail the 
next time, a box is sent for us. 





Sowing Osage Orange Seed. 

Mr. Batenam:—Y ou ask, in a late No. of the Cultiva- 
tor, whether any of your readers who sowed Osage Or- 
ange seed last spring succeeded in causing them to veg- 
etate freely without its being frozen. I sowed a pint of 
the seeds about the 1Uth of May last. They were previ- 
ously soaked in warm (not scalding) water for about 
twenty hours. They came up slowly so that I was ap- 
prehensive for a time they would prove an entire failure, 
not being generally up before the middle of June. In the 
end, however, I think they did very well as they have 
produced upwards of 1600 fine vigorous plants, many of 
which are more than three feet high, and most of them 
more than a foot in height. I am much pleased with 
their formidable appearance, and intend forming a hedge 
of them next spring. They appear to be perfectly hardy; 
for, although in full vegetation when the late severe frosts 
occurred, they are scarcely at all injured. 

Respectfully, &c., 
Wa. J. Ciarke. 

Perry County, O., Nov. 1847. 


Anoruer Exrertment.—Last spring, in March, I sow- 
ed some Osage Orange seed. I poured on water nearly 
boiling hot, let them stand over night: planted half an 
inch deep. Aout half came up. Perhaps more of them 
will come up next spring. he next time I shall soak 
them in alcohol. J. Sroven. 

Bucyrus, O. 

{Better try but a few, as we think alcohol will destroy 
them.—Eb. } 

Stitt Anotner.—Mr. E. N. Sill, of Cuyahoga Falls, 
informs us that he sowed three piuts.of Osage Orange 
seed last spring, the latter part of April; soaked the seed 
in hot water, not boiling; it came up pretty well, produc- 
ing 4000 to 5000 plants. This is the best result we have 
heard of; and we regret that pains were not taken to as- 
certain more exactly the temperature of the water used 
by means of a thermometer—Eb. 





Osage OrancE For Hepoes.—] see by the May number 
of the Cultivator, that some of your citizens have got on 
seed of the Osage Orange, for experiment. Three years 
ago I procured some of the seed, and planted it without 
any preparation other than preparing the ground, (asandy 
loam,) and putting it in, in good condition to produce any 
vegetable production. That season, (three years ago,) 
was very dry here. The seed did not germinate, but lay 
in the ground until the following year; and then I believe 
almost every seed came up, and grew vigorously. The 
plants stood the following winter well. None of them 
were injured by the following winter, (which was a very 
severe one,) except a few ine of a second growth, 


which started late in the fall. For hedges, this would 
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rather be an advantage than otherwise; as it would tend| 
to make the hedge more compact, without the trouble of 
pruning. This last winter, none of the young trees suf- 
fered more by our climate than an apple tree; and the 
growth being quite equal to that of a young apple tree, | 
both in the nursery and the few I set out. I therefore) 
conclude, as far as I have had experience with the Osage | 
Orange, that it will bear the climate of the north as well 
as the apple. Whether it will bear fruit is yet to be 
known. To form a hedge, I judge it would be as well, 





j 
E. Follett, of Granville, Licking county, and has been | 
purchased by Mr. H. Emyson, of this city, for the sum 
of $250. It weighs 1000 pounds. When we gazed upon 
its “huge ponderosity,”’ all thought of Famine—if we 
ever entertained such—at once vanished from our mind. | 
A country that can produce such a cheese, may set want | 
at defiance.”’ 


Inquiry about Reaping Machines. 


if not better, to plant the seeds, keeping them clean,| ing machines in tne Ohio Cultivator, and we should like | 


where they are wanted for the hedge, as I find them a) 
very troublesome article to transplant. The thorns on | 
them are very numerous and very sharp. 

Beaver, Pa., 1847. Albany Cultivator. 

Fine and Costly Sheep. 
Imported into Western Pennsylvania. 

“Nonesucn”’ isa beautiful Saxony Buck three years 
old, imported from Germany in the fall of 1846, by Sam- 
uel Scoville, Esq., of Salisbury Connecticut, and brought 
to this county by Matthew McKeever and H. Y. Smith 
Esqrs.,—he was sold at public sale, (Nov. 10, 1847,) to 
Colonel James Lee, and brother Robert Lee, (both of | 
Crosscreek township Washington county Pa.,) for the 
sum of $352 ; he is supposed to be the finest Buck now 
in the United States, by the best judges in Washington 


D. Minis. 





and adjoining counties. 

Messrs. McKeever and Smith, brought this Summer 
from Connecticut, from 7 to 800 Saxony Ewes, which 
were sold at the above mentioned date from $3,75 to 
$8,00 per head—also 62 choice Bucks, which sold at 
from $15 to $40 per head. 





Your friend, &c., 
James C. Camppeu. 
West Middletown, Washington Co. Pa., Nov. 1847. 


P. S. Enclosed I send you a small sample of wool ta- 
ken from Nonesuch—Nonesuch was selected, by John 
A. Tainter of Hartford Connecticut, in Germany, for 
Samuel Scoville. 

{The sample is remarkably fine, but not very long.— 
Ep. 





Ohio Cheese. 

It gives us pleasure to find an occasional compliment 
paid to the dairy products of Ohio—we regret that such 
compliments are not oftener deserved. A New York 
paper in speaking of the Fair of the American Institute 
has the following : 


Fine Cueesr.—In the centre of the Agricultural De- 
partment is a trio of a very large and very beautiful 
Cheese, surrounded by a number of smaller ones, which 
attract, as they deserve, much attention. The weights of 
the largest are 349, 568, and 575 |bs., and the smaller be- 
ing the ordinary size made in their respective dairies, 
weigh from 150 to 190 lbs. They are from the dairies of 
Col. G. W. St. John, James Stone, and A. E. Austin, all 
of Ashtabula co., Ohio, and are exhibited by Wallace 
and Wickes, 32 Front street, N. Y. These Cheeses do 
the county they come from, and their makers, much 
credit. That from Col. St. John’s dairy is to be sent as 
a present to the King of France, to show him what Ohio 
can do; and it may not be amiss to state that on one of 
the farms, containing as we have been informed, only 
about 175 acres of improved land, and only 38 cows, 
have been manufactured since the 20th of April last, 
over 21,00) Ibs. of Cheese. There has been great com- 
petition for supremacy among the dairymen of that State 
for several years past, and if that spirit continues to pre- 
vail, they may reasonably expect their product soon to 
take the lead in this market and in Europe. 

The Ashtabula Sentinel, in copying the above, says : 


The foregoing is a notice of some of the Cheese man- 
ufactured in Ashtabula county. I[t is only nece3sar 
that the present exertions of the dairymen of Ashtabula 
county be continued, to place their great staple on a level 
with the most approved, let i eeme from where it*may. 
On this score, we have no fears. Nothing can exceed 
the laudable ambition and assiduity of our farmers in 
their effort to excel in the manufacture of this staple 
product. 

We are informed that the quantity of Cheese mentioned 
in the foregoing statement, as being produced from thir- 
ty-cignt cows on 175 acres of land, included not only 
that already made, but the amount estimated to be made 
during the present Cheese season; making suitable allow- 
ance for the falling off during the months of October and 
November. 





Licxine County Curese.—Many persons suppose that 
the Western Reserve is the only region in Ohio where 
big cheeses can be produced; but the following notice of 
a cheese made by our friend Follett, of Licking county, 
tells a different story. It is from the Cincinnati Chron- 
ical, of last week: 

“Mammorn Cueese.—We saw this morning, at the 


store of Mr. Alex. McKenzie, the largest cheese ever 
manufactured in the West. It is from the Dairy of Mr. 





to have such machines introduced into this (Crawford) | 
county, if we could get a kind that would do fair business | 
in lodged as well as upright grain. Can you or your cor- | 
respondents give us reliable information on this point? | 
fas that machine in Buffalo, noticed by Mr. Peters, | 
designed to both reap and mow, been fully tested, and | 
will it do good business? If so, that’s the one for us. 
G. Riep. 

Crawford Co., O., Nov. 1847. 


Remarks.—We feel quite confident that Hussey’s im- | 
proved machine will cut both lodged and upright grain— 
if the lodged is not eutirely prostrate—but we prefer to | 
let those who have used such machines tell us what they 
have accomplished. We know nothing more respecting | 
the Buffalo machine than was communicated to our read- | 
ers by friend Peters.—Ep. 

Inquiry=--Culture of Cauliflowers. 

Mr. Barenam:—Will some of your kind correspond- 
ents give me a lesson on the culture of the Cauliflower, 
the best time of sowing the seed, transplanting and after 
culture? Mine have grown tall and rank, without form- 
ing any head. Is there any means to be used for making 
them head, other than letting them have their own way? 


“Of all flowers, commend me to the Cauliflower.” 
East Euclid, O., Nov. 1847. =. W 


Ds 





To Teachers in Ohio. 

At Teachers’ Institutes held in Ashland, Ashland Co., 
Chardon, Geauga Co.,and Akron, Summit Co., in Octo- 
ber and November, 1847, M. F. Cowpery of Lake Co., 
L. Anprews of Ashland Co., A. D. Lorp of Franklin Co., 
W. Bowen of Stark Co., Josian Hurry of Richland Co., 
T. W. Harvey of Geauga Co., A. H. Barney of Ashta- 
bula Co., and M. D. Leccerr of Summit Co., were ap- 
pointed a Committee to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of forming a State Teacher's Association, and to 
fix upon the time and place for organiziug the same. 

The undersigned, a majority of said Committee, assem- 
bled at Akron, and have resolved that it is expedient to 
hold a Convention at Akron, Summit Co., on the even- 
ing of the 30th and during the day of the 3lst of Decem- 
ber next, for the purpose of organizing a State T'eacher’s 
Association. 

It is hoped that Teachers in Ohio, feeling an interest in 
their profession, and the improvement of the Schools of 
our State, will be present and assist in the organization 
of the Association, and afterwards in promoting its inter- 
est. 
‘| here will be an address before the Convention on the 
evening of the 30th December. 

Educational and political papers in Ohio are requested 
to insert the above notice. 

Tuos. W. Harvey, 

W Bowen, 

L. ANDREWs. 


M. F. Cownpery, 
Josian Hurry, 
M.D Laecerr. 


Mammotu Corn,—There have been placed upon our 
table two ears of yellow corn, raised on the farm of Mr. 
Peter Conry, some fourteen miles from this city. Each 
ear is upwards of fifteen inches long, one of which con- 
tains one thousand and twenty-four large grains. And 
the other nine hundred and seventy-six. This specimen 


y | not only speaks well for the richness of the soil between 


the Little and Great Miamies, the fruitfulness of the sea- 
son, but the superior skill and industry of our good 
friend, Mr. Conry as an agriculturist.—Cin. Christian Ad- 
vocate. 











Larce Ears or Corn.—J. C. Rice of Pleasant Town- 
ship, Fairfield county, Ohio, raised an ear of corn meas- 
uring 10 inches, and containing 950 grains. The Chilli- 
cothe Gazette notices one raised in Ross county, measur- | 
ing 14 inches and containing 1211 grains.—Canton Re-| 
pository. 


Just stop your boasting, gentlemen, until the Maumee | 
Valley speaks. We have lying upon our table three ears of | 
corn, raised by Mr. M. Bull, of Perrysburg tp., Wood | 
county, two of which measure, the one 11 and the other | 
12 inches in length, and contain 856 and 954 large grains | 
each, and the other measures 13 inches in length, and | 
contains 1222 large grains! When the Miami and Scioto | 
Valleys beat these ears of corn, or at any rate one of 
tbein. Mr. Bull, or some of the other farmers in the Mau- 
mee Valley will try again —Maumee Times. 


| 


How To Preserve Arries.—The “Albany Knicker- | 
bocker recommends as the best mode of preserving ap-' 
ples, to lock them up in a dry cellar and hide the key. | 








Go Ahead. 





BY GEORGE W. LIGHT. 





When your plans of life are clear, 
Go ahead— 
But no faster than your brains; 
Haste is always in the rear; 
If dame prudence has the reins, 
Go ahead. 


Do not ask too broad a test: 
Go ahead; 
Lagging never clears the sight; 
When you do your duty best, 
You will best know what is right, 
Go ahead. 


Never doubt a righteous cause: 
Go ahead; 
Throw yourself completely in: 
Conscience shaping all your laws, 
Manfully, through thick and thin, 
Go ahead. 


Do not ask who'll go with you; 
Go ahead: 
Numbers! spurn the coward’s plea! 
If there be but one or two, 
Single-handed, though it be, 
Go ahead! 
Though before you mountains rise, 
Go ahead: 
Scale them?—certainly you can; 
Let them proudly dare the skies; 


What are mountains to a man! 
Go ahead.—Selected. 


Our “ Assistant” requests us to say that she must be 
allowed a little further time, in order to become domesti- 
cated in her new situation and place of residence, before 
she can take her place as editress, of the ‘Ladies* Depart- 
partment. And also, that inasmuch as she cannot be 
supposed to possess very much experience as yet in mat- 
ters pertaining to practical housewifery, she will, for a 
time at least, depend mainly on communications from the 
female readers of the Cultivator, to give variety and in- 
terest to their Department; and she hopes they will be- 
gin in good time to furnish her materials with which to 
commence her duties for the first number of the new vol- 
ume. 


To make Goop Breap IN COLD WEATHER.—Take one 
half pint of good yeast, one table spoonful of salt, and 
about six pounds of flour, and enough water, milk warm, 
to make stiff dough ; mix and work it well at night, and 
let it stand, covered,.in a warm place uutil morning ; 
then make it into loaves and let it stand in a warm place, 
from 30 minutes to an hour, until it becomes light, then 
bake slow. Ty it ladies. ELLEN. 

West Carlisle, O., 1847. 





To make good Butter in Winter. 

We often hear the complaint that butter made in win- 
ter is poor. Ours was so for several seasons. It was 
very slow in coming, and frothy, white, and sometimes 
bitter; while butter made from the same kind of milk in 
the warm season was good. I devised many plans for im- 
provement, such as throwing in salt, warm milk, scalding 
cream, &c.; but tono purpose. At length I scalded my 
milk when brought from the cow, afterwards setting it in 
either a cold or warm place as most convenient. I mean 
I communicated sufficient heat to my milk to destroy the 
effect which frosty feed in autumn or dry feed in the win- 
ter had upon it. Since which time we have made, with 
fifteen minutes churning, purer, sweeter, and more yel- 
low butter than we ever made in summer—and some- 
times from the frozen cream gradually warmed. And 
were it not that the increase of manufactures, the pursuit 
of fashion, and other causes combined, render helping 
hands in the dairy-room now-a-days very scarce, I should 


| be at the trouble of scalding my milk before setting it 


during the summer, as well as in winter; for surely, bat- 
ter made in this way possesses a delicious richness and 
dryness which cannot be found in any other. 
A HOUSE-KEEPER.—Abany Cult. 
Boiling Vegetables and Meat. 

In boiling vegetables, they should not be put into the 
water until it is fully heated, and then there should be no 
cessation of heat until the cooking is finally dene. 

But when meatsare to be boiled, quite an opposite proce- 
cure is to be observed. They require to be put into wa- 
ter while it is cold; or, in ease of fowls, while the water 
is a little warm: then, instead of rapid boiling, the water 
should be merely siamered. By this process, the meat is 
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made tender, while by fierce boiling it is hardened and 
made tough.—Prairie Farmer. 

There is much due to the suggestion as to the manner 
of. cooking, boiling, broiling, roasting or baking, of both 
vegetables and meats. Having heard the suggestion that 
potatoes should be put into boiling, instead of cold water 
over the fire, while warming the feet in the kitchen at the 
time of cooking an early breakfast, we saw the water 
boiling before the man had brought in the potatoes, taken 
that morning from the ground. The soil of the garden 
was so rich as to make the potatoes heavy; well cleaned, 
they were boiled as quick as possible; and within some 
twenty minutes we were eating them at the breakfast ta- 
ble, bursting from the tender skin, and mealy as the best 
potatoes raised upon the rich grounds upon our neigh- 
boring highlands. —-Farmer’s Monthly ‘Visitor. 


To Destroy Cockroaches. 

Mr. Barenam—lIn your last paper, I notice you ask | 
for information how to destroy cockroaches. ‘The fol- 
lowing composition is a certain remedy for them : 

Take a teaspoon heaped full of red lead, mix it well in 
an earthen dish with half a gill of mollasses, then add a 
pint of fine corn meal—when well mixed together, put 
it on the floor and places where the vermin are discov- 
ered, and they will soon disappear. Nothing will kill 
them more effectually than this composition. | 

‘ Geo. Fenix. 
Manufacturer of ‘ Extract of Coffee.” | 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 1847. 

Anotuer Remepy.—A Subscriber in Summit county, | 
informs us that cockroaches can be effectually destroyed, | 


or driven from a house, by scattering lobelia, the green | 


or dried plant (Lobelia inflata,) about their haunts. He | 


says these varmiuts are radical “ Thompsonians”’ and so | 


fond of lobelia that they will kill themselves with it. If 


this is so, they are the greatest fools of their size we ever | 
saw. 
White Top-onions. 

Mr. Eprrorn—We have been raising for several years | 
the white German top-onions, and we find them very 
productive and excellent. They seem to improve every | 


year, with us. They grow around the stock, large onions, | 
ina hill almost like potatoes. Some of these the present | secure than that of feudal lord or baron— more preserved 
year were fourteen inches in diameter (the clusters we | 


suppose) and the average is about nine inches. They 
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sible; but if it be a part of the body which cannot be im- 


mersed, rub the part affected with a flannel soaked in the | 


ley. ‘This has been tried with repeated success, and 
| never been known to fail;”’ so says the book. Also, that 
when young lambs are nearly dead from cold, a bath of 
warm water will immediately restore them. Again: a phil- 


anthropist offers the following asa sure cure for the gravel. | 


| Dissolve three drachms of prepared nitre in a quart of 
cold water and take half this quantity in the course of 
the day; continue this medicine for a few days and the 


complaint will be dislodged; it may be taken at any hour, | 


but it is best after meals.” There is no quackery in this 


proscription, says the writer. ‘There are many lengthy 
Nos. treating on agriculture in the work from which I 
have copied the above, some of which I think may be of 
use in this our day and generation, and if acceptable I 
may improve some leisure time, and transcribe some of 
them for the Cultivator. 
Respectfully yours, &c., N. S. 
Cincinnati, O., Nov. 1847. 








Mr. Barenam:—Will you permit an old friend to oc- 
cupy occasionally a column in the Cultivator, with 
gleanings from all quarters; in the hopes that we may 
benefit some of your good Ohio people? J. 


{With much pleasure. Hope to hear from you often. } 


| Useful Hints for Farmers and their Sons and 


Daughters. 


‘Tue Lire or A HussanpMan.—‘T am a true laborer. I 
can earn that I eat, get what I wear, owe no man hate, envy 
no man’s happiness—glad of other men’s good—content 
with my farm; and the greatest of my pride is to see my 
ewes graze and my lambs suck.’’—Shakespeare. 

We have come to the conclusion that Nature’s truest 
nobleman is the man who earns his bread by the sweat of 
his face, upon his own bought and paid for farm. An 


| independent farmer may stand upon his own house-top 


and say to himself, as Selkirk did— 
‘Tam monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute; 
From the center, all round to the sea, 
lam lord of the fowl and the brute.”’ 


He is truly a rich monarch—with a landed title more 


and protected, not by deeds of valor, and through the 
| shedding of blood, but by the lawful labor of the hands. 


produce large onions at the root, and small ones (for seed) | His house is his castle; his acres hisdominions. Tell us if 
at the top. The bunches of seed onions average from 10| the King upon his throne has more power worth possess- 


to 12in abunch. We will try them another year and 
then let you know more about them. 
Mrs. L. Fouk. 
Findlay, O., Nov., 1847. 


To Prevent Rassits’ GNAWING Trers.—Apply a mix- 
ture of eight parts lard and one part fish oil. This has 
been tried for three or four years in this neighborhood 
with complete success. 


L. F. 


Receipts from an Old Book. 

Mr. Batesam:—lI have in my possession an old book 
containing many receipts, some of which I have found to 
be highly valuable; one is the application of cotton to re- 
lieve Rheumatism, Gout, and for healing barns and scalds 
it is preferable to any other application. For the last six 


weeks I have been afflicted with a pain in the small of | 


my back, that on being seated some fifteen or twenty 
minutes I found myself unable to rise, but with much 


agony; this morning I applied a quantity to the part el- | 
ected, and have not experfenced any symptons of pain | 
since. Having proved that one receipt is good, I will) 


give you another for some one else to make trial of as I 
have not the wherewith to do it. 

ExceLLent Mernop or Maxine Burrer.—The day 
before churning, scald the cream in a clean iron kettle, 
over a clear fire, taking care that it does not boil over as 
soon as it begins to boil, or is fully scalded, strain it, when 
the particles of milk which tended to sour and change the 
butter “are separated and left behind. Put the vessel into 
which it was strained, in a tub of water, in the cellar, till 
next morning, when it will be ready for churning, and 
become butter in less than one quarter of the time re- 
quired in the common method. It will also be hard, with 
a peculiar additional sweetness, and will not change.”’— 
‘By this method good butter may be had in the hottest 
weather; the labor is less, the butter comes sooner, and 
keeps longer.’’ I should think these requisites would in- 
duce farmers to try it. 

To Preserve Burrer.—One part of sugar, one part of 
saltpetre, and two parts of best salt, are to be pulverized 
together, and kept for use; one ounce of this is to be thor- 
oughly mixed with sixteen ounces of butter, as soon as 
it is freed from the buttermilk; it is then to be put into a 
close, and perfectly elean dry vessel, from which the air 
is to be carefully excluded, and it will remain good for 
years,’’ As we are all liable to affections perhaps the 
following may be of use to some one. 


inpaviisie Core vortur Lock Jaw.—Dip the part af- 
fected in a quantity of warm ley, made as strong as pos- 


| ing. His happiness we know is less, as he increases toils, 

| cares, and his sorrows in proportion, as the cultivator of 
the soil diminishes his. 

| In the spring time he sows, in the autumn he reaps. 

| Providence has assured him that spring time shall not 

| fail, and he has the assurance of the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift, that as he sows, so shall he reap. 

The ancient Romans venerated the plow, and at the 
| earliest purest time of the Republic, the greatest praise 
| which could be given to an illustrious character, was a 
| judicious and industrious husbandman. 
| Youths of America, will you, like the ancient and dis- 

tinguished Roman, merit like praise, by a farmer’s life, of 
| intelligence and industry. 

Let every farmer who has a son to educate, believe and 
| remember, that science lays the foundation of every thing 
| valuable in agriculture. 
| Science must combine with practice to make a good 

farmer. 
| Honest industry is, after all, man’s only sure depend- 
ence for the double blessing of a contented mind aud a 
comfortable livelihood. 


Woman Mirxinc.—Thirty years ago it would have 
been almost as difficult to find a man milking as to find a 
woman mowing, except in very large dairies. But times 
| have changed, and any hope of getting back to the old 
practice would be vain. Half of the young girls now-a- 
| days, hardly know, or at least they pretend not to know, 


where the milk comes from, whether from the udder or 
the horns. ‘The Rosy Milk Maid’ of olden time is not 
| known in modern history—and a young lady with thick 
| shoes, a checkered apron, sleeves turned up, &c., is too 
shocking to be thought of by young ladies now-a-days. 
It seems to me in all this much has been lost. Men are 
| seldom neat enough in their habits to be trusted with 
milking. They have not patience enough generally.— 
They are not kind and gentle, and often abuse the ani- 
mals. Women are more patient—more gentle—more 
| neat—and we almost said ought to do the milking. The 
| morning air would brace their inuscles—and the odor of 
| the cow has long been known to be, and is often recom- 
| mended by physicians as medicinal. But we suppose it 
| is m vain to attempta contest with fashion; for according 
to Franklin’s proverb, “He that spits against the wind 
spits in his own face.’’ But we might say that there are 
some exceptions still; and occasionally a farm yard is still 
beautified by woman in her appropriate sphere. The 
pleasant Jooks, and gentle conduct, evincing her gratitude 
| to Providence for the richest of all the benefactors which 
Heaven has given to man in the form of a quadruped. 
Uncre JonatHan. 


‘The Late Fair at Wilmington-=-Sale of Gov. 
Trimble’s Cattle. 


The following, from the Highland News, is the only 
particular account we have seen of the result of the sale 
of cattle at the late Fair in Clinton county: 


On the 20th ult. the people of Clinton and adjoining 
counties had an Agricultural Fair, at Wilmington, at 
which were exhited for premiums, fine Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep, Hogs, Agricultural Products, Agricultaral Im- 
plements, Embroidered Work, &c., &c., which is very 
highly spoken of by the Clinton Republican. Governor 
TrimB.e, of this county, took thirteen premiums for fine 
Horses and Cattle—principally for the latter. On the 
| 2ist, he had a sale of his stock. Of it and the Fair, the 
| Republican has the following: 


FAIR AND SALE OF STOCK. 


| On the 20th inst., there was a splendid exhibition of 


fine Stock, &c., at Wilmington at the District Fair—one 
which done credit to the farmers of this and the surround- 
ing counties. 

On the 2ist, the day after the Fair, Gov. Trimble sold 
40) head of Durham Cattle, for something over $2,900— 
and his thorough-bred herse, Eclipse, for $1,000—on time. 
The whole sale amounted to $3,000. Thirty head of cat- 
tle and the horse were bought by farmers of Clinton 
county. 

Yearling steers sold for $21—two years old sold for $28. 
Cows and heifers, and heifer calves sold for from $30 to 
$145, averaging over $50 perhead. Sucking Bull calves 
sold for from $30 to $145 per head, averaging over $75 
per head. No thorough-bred calf, purely of the Ohio 
Company’s importation, sold for less than $125. 

We are truly glad to see such a spirit of enterprise ex- 
isting amongst the farmers of Clinton county. There 
|certainly is not a county in the State better adapted to 
| the raising of good stock of every description, than Clin- 
| ton county. Grain of all kinds is abundantly produced; 

and for grass, it, perhaps, is no where excelled; and we 

are glad to see that this is understood by our farmers. It 
costs but little more to raise such stock, as above named, 
than it does to raise such as will bring but one-fourth the 
price. Due attention to the improvement of stock will 
amply reward those who engage in it. 





Wheat Turned to Rye! 

Mr. Barenam.—An oid and very successful farmer re- 
lated to me the following incident which occured in his 
experience: Some years ago he sowed a field with Rye; 
and at harvest he cut the rye and hauled it to his barn. 
The field was pastured till the next spring, then plowed 
and planted with corn. It was next pastured two years; 
and in the fall of the third year it was again prepared for 
wheat; and his own wheat being foul he procured from 
a neighbor clean seed—perfectly clean, and no mistake— 
but at the following harvest the crop was thickly sprinkled 
with rye! 

Now where did this rye come from? I would as soon 
believe that a man would turn to a tom-tit or a pismire, 
as that wheat would turn to rye or to cheat; and I have 
no doubt that this rye had remained in the ground from 
the shedding of the crop three years before, only waiting 
for a suitable opportunity to favorits vegetation. I think 
too that it is not improbable that the seeds of cheat may 
have remained buried in the earth for many years or even 
from the time of Noah’s flood, and will yet grow and 
produce vegetable cheat, whenever brought within the 
reach of those elements that favor the vegetation of this 
plant. 

Respectfully yours &c. 


Cambridge, Ohio, Nov. 1847. Davip Sarcuer. 





Tue Pear Tree Bucur, it seemsto me, isin some way 
pestilential, also infectious, so as to effect other fruit trees 
standing in the vicinity of the one attacked with the dis- 
ease. Some years ago a pear tree standing in our or- 
chard near some apple trees, was affected with blight ; 
and all the apple trees near it were more or less affected 
with the same disease—the leaves on the uppermost limb 
turned black and many of the branches died for a foot or 
two in length. Now it would seem that the pear tree 
emited an effusion which was poisonous to the other trees; 
for after the pear tree died, the apple trees regained their 
health, and continue healthy to this time. I know not 
| whether similar phenomena have been observed by oth- 
| ers. D. Sarcuer. 
Remarxs—We think that the same cause which indu- 
| ced the disease in the pear tree, had the same effect upon 
‘the apple trees, and not that any influence extended 
‘from one tree to the others. Apple trees are ofteu at- 
tacked with the blight,as was very common the past sum- 
mer, when no pear trees are near them, but the disease is 
‘seldom if ever so injurious to them as to the pear. The 
real cause of the malady is still a matter of dispute.—Eb. 
| ‘Tue Guernsey County Ac. Fair came off last month, 


|and was quite respectable considering the infancy of our 
|society, and other circumstances. The number of ani- 





| mals, and other articles exhibited was not very great, but 
there were some things that would be hard to beat in any 
community—this may especially be said of the number 
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l 
and appearance of the fair who were in attendance. The | 
court house was nearly filled with beauties, and had you 
been there, Mr. Editor, you could if you would, have se- | 
lected an help meet. D. Sarcuer. 

(Thank you, that selection was already made.—Ep.) 


Tue Porato crop, in this (Guernsey) county, is very | 
extensively injured by the rot—probably two thirds of | 
the entire crop destroyed. The fly also is doing much | 
damage to the wheat fields, and last spring the grub worm 
was very injurious to the young corn, The corn crop is 
called first rate this season, but it would have been much | 
greater if no damage had been done by the worm. These | 
losses which the farmer sustains from his enemies of the 
insect tribe, show how necessary it is that he should pos- | 
sess a greater degree of scientific knowledge in regard to 
the history, habits and transformations of insects, so as | 
to enable him to dect them in their various states of exis- 
tence, and adopt measures for their destruction, or to pro- 
tect his crop from their ravages. 

D. Sarcuer. 





——E | 


Harrison Co. Agricultural Society. 

The first annual Fair of this Society was held at Cadiz 
on the 28th of October. The report published in the 
Sentinel says it was very numerously attended, consider- 
ing the short time the Society has been organized: 


“The appearance of so many farmers, their sons and 
daughters, old and young, gave evidence that a deep, and | 
we hope an abiding interest was manifest in the prosper- | 
ity of the society. We believe that all were so well! 
pleased with the proceedings of this day, that they left the | 
exhibition with the resolution, deeply impressed upon | 
their minds, that the presentation of animals, domestic | 
articles, and specimens of field crops, should be much | 
larger and more general at the next annual Fair.” 

Officers elected for the ensuing year: | 

President--Joun Hammonp. 

Vice President—Grorce W. Scort. 
Secretary—Ezra Catrecu. 
Treasurer—Josrru Core. 
W. B. Beene, 
Wa. GiLmore, 
Joun HaverFie.p, 
Jounson Cralic, | 


Managers. 


Ashtabula Co. Ag. Society. 
The sixth annual Fair of this Society took place at, 
Jefferson, on the 13th of October; and judging from the | 
published reports of committees, &c., we believe it was | 
as well attended and interesting as usual, if not more so. 
The following officers of the Society were elected for 
the ensuing year: 
G.W.Sr Joun, President. 
Esenezer Woop, Vice President. 


JonaTHan Warner, Jr., Treasurer. | 
N. E. Frencn, Secretary. 


} 


| 


Jas. Stone, 

E. A. Mitts, 
Wa rer Srrone, 
Sitas SERGEANT, 
Anprew BalLey, 


Board of Directors. 
| 


| 





| 

Union Co. Agricultural Society. 
The first annual Fair of this Society took place at Ma- | 
rysville, Oct. 29h. The Argus says: 


There was quite a large amount of stock and other pro- 


Best crop of Corn, to John Wharton, being 111 bu. 


richly entertained by a most interesting and highly prac- | ety met in convention—the vice President presiding — 
tical address from Prof. J. P. Kirrranp. The house was| Whereupon a very able and interesting address was de- 
literally filled, and it is to be hoped that the valuable sug | livered by Hon. Esen Newron, the President of the So- 





| gestions of the speaker will receive that attention from | ciety. 
| the practical agriculturists of the county, which they de- 


On motion, it was unanimously resolved, that the 
serve. A vote of thanks was passed to the speaker, and| thanks of the society be presented to Mr. Newton, for 
a committee appointed to solicit a copy for publication.— | his admirable address, and that he be requested to furnish 
We regret to learn that the other engagements of the} the society a copy for publication. 


speaker were such as to preclude the possibility of com-| An election of officers then took place, which resulted 
pliance at present. as follows : 


Officers elected for the ensuing year: ’ : : ene 
E. M. Barrier, Esa., President. President, ExEn Newron, of Canfiela 
A. Suerwin, Esa,, Vice President. Vice Prest, Guonex wow, “ Cesem. 
A; Widely, eon., Trecinser: os a C. Criarxe, of Elisworth 
E. T. Sturtevant, Secretary. reasurer, : I1LLIAM LirtLe, of Poland. 
osEPH W aicut, of Goshen, 


EK. Haw ey, 
- Henry Mannine, of Youngstown, 
Managers. } 





} 


Moses Jewett 
’ Davip Hannan, of Milton. 
Tuomas Horo, Asa Batpwin, of Boardman. 


H. H. Corr - : 
H. Jewstr, Corne.ivs THompson, of Austintown 


Managers. 


Lorain Co. Ag. Society. 

The second annual Fair of this Society was held at 
Elyria on the 6th and 7th of October. ‘The report in the 
Courier says: ‘ An unusually large number of the far- 
mers of the county were present, and manifested a very 


commendable zeal in competing for the premiums of- 
fered.” 


Guernsey County Ag, Society. 

The first annual Fair of this Society took place at Cam- 
bridge on the 28th of October. The county papers state 
that the number of persons in attendance; the exhibition 
of animals, products, and manufactured articles, and the 
general interest manifested, exceeded the expectations of | We gave in our last, the report of the committee on 
the most ardent supporters of the Society. Swine ; and in another column will be found the sub- 

The several awarding Committees commenced their ex- cas eabiely: report on horses, from the proceedings of 
aminations about 11 o’clock, A. M., which were closed | “8 S°¢ yr . 
about 1 o'clock, P. M. At3 o'clock, P. M., a very large| By: following are the officers elected for the ensuing 
assembly of ladies and gentlemen were addressed at the 
Court-house, upon the subject of Agriculture, by the| 
President of the Society. 

The following is the report of the Committee on crops: 


Best crop of Wheat, to John Mehaffey, being 41} 
bushels on 1 acre and 34 perches of ground, 











Joseru Swirt, President, 

D. B. Kinney, Vice President, 

Joun H. Faxon, Treasurer, 

A. H. Repineron, Secretary. 

Wiruam Dawes, 

| Herrick Parker, 

3 rd Epwarp Martcnam, 

Epwin Byrneron, 

B. C. Perkins. 
Dele 

bus in 


Board of Managers. 
) 


te to the State Board of Agriculture at Colum- 
cember, 1847, Naruan P. Jonnson. 


on one acre of ground, 


2 00 

(This crop was grown by Mr. Wharton on land of 
Judge Metcalf—bottom land, cleared some years since, 
and pastured. It was planted in hills 24 feet each way, 
and attended by plowing and hoeing.] 

2nd best crop of Corn, to Horatio Grummon, being 
107 bushels on 1 acre of ground, 00 
{Grown on ground cleared 15 years ago, and set in| 

timothy—broke up, about the middle of March last, 7 | 

inches deep, and planted last week in April, 3 feet each 
way, Plowed it four times with a one horse plow.] 

Best crop of Oats to Henry McCartney, being 287 
bushels by measure, of 354 Ibs. to the bushel, on 5 
acres 2 roods and 20 perches of ground, 2 00 
{Grown on land cleared about 1819—stiff clay, and in 

corn last year. Piowed as soon in the spring as the 

ground was in good order, and afterwards dragged over 
with a log to pulverize the clods and level the sarface.— 

Sowed 2 bushels to the acre on the 13th of April, and 

harrowed sufficient to cover the seed.”’ 

Officers of the Guernsey Co. Ag. Society, elected for the 
ensuing year: 
President—Marrurw Gaston. 
V. President—Moses Sarcuer. 
Secretary—C. J. Asricur. 
Treasurer—ALEXaNDER M’CRACKEN. 





Portage County Ac. Soctery.— ihe following list 
of officers of this Society, elected for the ensuing year, 
was accidentally omitted in our last: 


Davin McInrosu, President. 
Ausert Austin, Vice President. 
Witxiam Cootman, Secretary. 
Enos P. Bratnerp, Treasurer. 
Buavuncy B. Curtiss, 
Lorin Hiaey, | 


Austin CoL.ins, 

Ricuarp M. Hart, 
Cuartes Button, 

A. H. Lewis, Esq., was appointed a delegate to repre- 

sent this Society in the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 

at its next annual meeting. 





Execntive Committee. 





Porators.—It is already becoming very difficult here 
to procure potatoes free from rot. We rarely find this 
article commanding 50 cents a bushel in November. But 
such is the case this year, and the cause, is the general 
prevalence of the rot. The most common varieties ap- 
pear to be the least affected. If the disease is as general 


Managers—James Rineuart, Joun Beymer, Tuos. 


ductions shown, which was generally of a superior qual- | W. Peacock, Icuasop Grummon, and Henry McCarr- 
ity. ‘This was the first Exhibition of the Society, and | NEY- 





from what we have heard we believe it is generally con- 
sidered to have been very creditable for a beginning.—- 
There was quite a large turnout of the people of the 
county, and a very general interest seemed to be mani- | 
fested. We feel confident that the Society will exercise | 


a beneficial influence upon the Agricultural business of | 


the county. 
Cuyahoga County Ag. Society. 

The first annual exhibition of this Society took place 
at Newburgh on the 13th of Oct. The report published 
in the Cleveland papers, says: 

The weather proving most unfavorable during the pre- | 
vious day, as also on the day of the Fair, very many were | 
prevented from aitending and exhibiting their stock 
fruits, and articles manufactured. All things considered, 
the exhibition was quite respectable, and the numbers in | 
attendance proved conclusively that a strong feeling was | 
excited in favor of the Society through the county. 

After giving a list of the committees and their awards | 
of premiums, an account of the plowing match, &c , the | 
report says: 

We think it due to the exhibitors at the Fair to say, 
that the articles exhibited were superior, even where 
premiums were not awarded. ‘There was not an inferior | 
article of any description presented. 

At 2 o’clock P. M. the Society and friends present as- 
sembled in the Presbyterian Church, where they were 





Mahoning co. Ag. Society. 


| was excellent and beautiful was kept from the Exhibi 


| members of our Society, and affording the strongest as- 


| isfaction, and has been attended with good results. Our 


The first annual Fair of this society came off at Can- 
field on the 5th of Oct. The Index says: 


The morning was rainy, and the prospect for the day 
| very unpromising : in consequence of which, much that 


tion ; including some fine stock and many specimens of 
| the handiwork of the matrons and maidens of Mahoning. 
| Nevertheless, the Exhibition was a good one, evincing a 
| noble spirit of industry, enterprise, and persevering en- 

ergy, us well as much refinement of taste among the 


surance that the cause of Agricultural Improvement in 
Mahoning, is in the ascendency—inspiring new hopes 
and enlisting in its behalf the sympathies and energies of 
the people generally—and that the march of our society 
is onward, with the wide and unbounded prospect of use- 
fulness and distinction before it. 

Though a very spirited rivalry among members was 
manifest, the occasion afforded some striking examples of 
generosity, and the utmost apparent good feeling pre- 
vailed throughout the Exhibition. 

* * * iad « * * ca 


The exhibition, so far as we learn, has given great sat- 


future exhibitions, profiting by our experience in this, we 
believe will not be excelled by those of any other Society 
in the State. 





On Wednesday morning (6th) at 11 o’cloek, the Soci- 


all over the country as it is inthis section, potatoes will 
occupy the place of luxuries on our tables before spring. 
—Rochester N. Y. Democrat. 


Items from an old Contributor. 

1. A pear graft three years old was blighted this year, 
in my orchard; and what constitutes the marvel, some 
branches of the apple tree on which the pear scion grew, 
were similarly blighted—or I am in a mistake. 

{It is not nncommon for the blight to appear on the 
young branches of apple trees.—Ep.] 


2. Fine wooled shcep have been brought this year from 
the eastern states into and through this region to a con- 
siderable extent, and it may be added that some folks along 
the route have bought the “foot rot.” Ought it not to be 
advertised from what flocks that article can be obtained ? 
Perhaps a poultice of “Rohan potatoes’ would prove a 
good application for such imported diseases. 

3. Can you give us a picture of the “ Canada thistle,” 
‘and no mistake’? I have seen several farmers who are 
trouble about a plant on their ground, which they fear is 
this kind of thistle, 


[We’ll try—but it would be more satisfactory if a small 


specimen of the plant could be sent us.—Ep.] 


4. Can any of your readers give us in detail the cost, 


expenses and products of a corn producing farm on the 


Scioto, of say 200 acres? Some of the Yankees in this 
region, think a dairy farm good property ; and I should 
like to see a comparison made. 

5. Will you be good enough to say something about 
the color of country dwellings? White is our color this 
way; and not an over supply of shade trees. By the 
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way, what a beautiful place Putnam is !—chiefly owing to 
its abundance of thrifty shade trees and choice shrubbe- 
ry. 

[For remarks on the color of country dwellings, see O- 
Cult. of July Ist., page 99.—Eb.] 

6. Can you inform us what it is that has brought down 
the prices of fruit trees at the Cleveland nurseries? Is 
it rail road scrip? 

{We do not know, but suppose it is the Supply being 
greater than the Demand.—Ep.} X. 

Ashtabula, co., O. Nov. 1847. 


PoruLaTion OF CLEVELAND.—By a census of this city, | 
just taken, its population is 12,769. The number of chil- 
dren between 4 and 21 years3,956. The population em- 
braces 1129 born in England; 873 in Ireland; 129 in| 
Scotland; 2759 in Germany, and 7883 in America. In 
1831 it had only a population of 1100. 


Witp Ducks, Geese, &c., at Sanpusky.—The annual 
slaughter of these unfortunate bipeds has commenced, 
and has been going on at the head of the bay for some 
two or three weeks. Scarce a day passes that boat loads 
of them are not brought to our market. 

There is probably no place in the country where greater 
numbers of these birds can be found, or in greater varie- 
ty; affording a rich field as well for the ornithologist as | 
the sportsman. ‘The canvass back, the finest of game | 
birds, is killed here, sometimes in great numbers. They | 
are, however, principaily confined to particular and favo- | 





rite localities, and do not make their appearance much, | 
until a little later in the season, or until the weather is | 
rather colder than at present. A swan was killed in the | 
Cove, by one of our old sportsmen last week.—Sandusky | 
Clarion. 


School of Applied Chemistry, 
{ArracHep To THE * DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY xo} 
THE Arts,” In YaLeE CoLuecE.]} 


B. Sttuman, Jr., Professor of Chemistry and the kindred | 
Sciences applied to the Arts.—J. P. Norton, Professor | 
of Agricultural Chemistry. 

The Instructors in this Department have opened a 
commodious Laboratory on the College grounds, where 
they are now prepared to receive pupils in special and 
general Chemistry. A small number have already en- 
tered their names, and the regular course of instruction 
commenced on the lst of November. The system pur- 
sued with those who design to become chemists or to 
study the subject extensively, will be thorough and com- 
plete. To those who wish to follow special investiga- 
tious connected either with the arts, agriculture or pure 
science, every facility will be afforded, both in organic 
and inorganic analysis. : 

Prof. B. Sttuman, Jr., will instruct particularly in 
general elementary and analytical Chemistry, Mineralo- 
gy and Metallurgy, with special reference to their appli- 
cation to the useful arts. He will also give a course of 
lectures on these subjects during the summer term, of 
which further notice may be expected. 

The instruction in the Professorship of Agricultural | 
Chemistry, is intended to unite as much as possible, prac- 
tical views with theory ; to give the untaught farmer an 
opportunity to become acquainted with so much of sci- 
ence as shall enable him to reason upon his daily pursuits, 
and to understand the great principles upon which good 
cultivation must depend. A course of Lectures will be 
delivered in the winter of each year, commencing in 
January and continuing about two months, there being 
four lectures in each week. The subjects of the course 
will be—the composition and nature of rhe soil, the 
plant, and the animal—thedries of rotation of crops, 
and of feeding —modes of draining—the different kinds 
of manures, their value and how beneficial—the im- 
provement of waste lands, &c. &c. 

In connection with the Lectures will be a short course 
of elementary Chemistry, for such as wish to study 
somewhat more of chemistry than is given in the course, 
and to qualify themselves for making ordinary testings 
and qualitative examinations of soils, manures, 

The fee for the Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry 
will be $10. That for the elementary chemical course, 
including apparatus and reagents, will be $25. 

Students in analytical chemistry, are allowed to work 
in the Laboratory during the whole day ; glass will be 
furnished, (with charges for breakage,) also the ordinary 
reagents and balances for the use of those who are so 
far advanced as to require them. There will be frequent 
recitations, and the students will receive the constant at- | 
tention of one or both of the Professors. The fee for | 
this class will be $20 per month. 

Students in this School will enjoy all the advantages 
to be derived from the extended means of the Institution | 
in Libraries, Instruments and Collections. The miner- | 
alogical and geological collection is widely known as one | 
of the best in the country, and there are smaller collec- 
tions in the possession of the Professors. ‘Those who de- 








sire it can have access to the Lectures on Chemistry, | 
Mineralogy and Geology by Prof. B. Smuuiman, Senior, | 


and to the Lectures on Natural Philosophy by Prof. D. 
OLMSTED. 








Instruction is also accessible in the higher Mathema- 
tics, in Engineering and the use of instruments, in Phil- 
ology, History, Oriental Languages, and Belles Lettres. 

The Department of Philosophy and the Arts in Yale 
College, of which the School of Applied Chemistry is a 
part, has been organized with a view to meet the wants 
of those who desire to follow the studies embraced under 
it further than they are pursued in a collegiate course. 
Those who desire further information on this subject are 
referred to the annual Catalogue of the Institution for 
1847, °48. 

A college education is not however required of those 
who become students under this department. 

The Professors are always accessible to those who wish 
to consult them on matters relating to their several de- 
partments: and will undertake such analyses and inves- 
tigations as may be entrusted tothem. Letters of enqui- 
ry will be promptly attended to. 

Analytical Laboratory, Yale College, 





New Haven, Conn. Nov., 1847. 
“The National Era: ” 
Pus.isHeo at Wasuineton City, Districr or Cotumsia. 
G. Bany, Editor; Joun G. Wurrrier, Corresponding 
Editor ; L. P. Nosie, Publisher. 


The leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion 
of the question of Slavery, and the advocacy of the main 
principles of the Liberty Party. Due attention is given 
to Social and Political Questions of general importance ; 


| nor are the interests of a Pure Literature overlooked. 


It aims t» preserve a faithful record of important 
events ; of inventions or discoveries affecting the pro- 
gress of Society ; of public documents of permanent 
value ; and, during the sessions of Congress, to present 


| such reports of its proceedings, as wili convey a correct 


idea not only of its action, but of its spirit and policy. 
| he debates on the exciting subjects of Slavery and the 
Mexican War, expected to arise in the next Congress, 
will occupy a large share of its columns. 

Arrangements have been made for extending and en- 
riching its already valuable Department of Home and 
Foreign Correspondence. 

It is printed on a mammoth shee ', f the finest qual- 
ity, in the best style, at $2 a year »uyable in advance. 

The generous spirit in which the Era has been wel- 
comed by the Public Press, and the very liberal patron- 
age it has received during this, the first year of its exis- 
tence, encourages us to hope for large accessions to our 
subscription list. 

It is desirable that subscriptions be forwarded without 
delay, so that they may be entered before the approach- 
ing Congress. 


| 
| 
| 





All communications addressed to 


L. P. Nosxe, 
Pniblisher of the National Era, Washington, D. C.\ 
be : | 


r , | 
Tue Nosiest Propuct—-A stranger passing through | 
one of the mountain towns of New England, inquired, 
“What can you raise here?” The answer was, “Our 


land is rough and poor; we can raise but little produce— | 


and so we build school houses and churches, and raise 
” 
men. 


English News, Markets, &c. 
By the Acadia, to Nov. 4.—-The news by this arrival is 
on the whole rather more favorable than of late. Still 
the account of failures among merchants and manufac- 














The Markets. 


Cincinnati, Nov. 29.—Flour advanced a trifle on the 
receipt of the Acadia news--sells at 494 @ $5. Wheat 
90c.; Corn 30 @ 33c.; Oats 26 @ 27c.; Flax seed 85 cts.; 
Potatoes 1,15 ¥ bbl., 30 @ 35c. ¥ bu.; Beans 75 @ 1,00 
® bu. Butter for packing, 11 @ 13c. ¥ tb—retails at 16 
@ 25c. Cheese is dull of sale, brings 6 @ 64c. 

Hogs.—Pretty large sales have been made at $3 ¥ 100 
lbs.—latest reports are at 3,2) @ 3,25. 

Cattle—G ood are worth $3,25 @ 35) per 10) Ibs. 

New Onceans, Nov. 20.—Flour 5,25 @ 5,50; Wheat 
1,10 @ 1,124; Corn 45 @ 48c.; Oats 30 @ 31; Butter and 
Cheese yyy: same prices as at Cincinnati. Pork, 
mess 11,50 @ $12 ® bbl.; prime 9,50 @ $10. 

New York, Nov. 29—Flour 6,124 @ 6,25; Wheat, red 


1,25. white 1,35 # bu. Corn, mixed, 73 @ 75.  Pro- 
visions not changed. 


~ OLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. — 





Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, Dec. 1. 
GRAIN, Honey strained 123 @ 14 
Wheat, Pbu., 87 @ 90 POULTRY. 
Tndian corn, 17 @ 18| Turkeys,each, 3237 @ 50 
Oats, 17 @ 18) Geese, “ 20 @ 
PROVISIONS. Ducks. « 10 @ 1% 
Flour, retail, bbl, 5.00 @ 5.25 Chickens, “ 9 @2 1 
aad 100 Ibs 250 @ SUNDRIES. 

* Buckwheat. 2,00 ¢ Apples, bu. 33 @ 40 
Indian meal,bu. 33 @ 37)  «& ‘dried, 50 @ 
Homminy, quart, 3 @ Peaches, dried, 325 @ 1,50 
Beef, hd qr. _ @ Potatoes, 37 @ 40 

** 100Ibs., 350 @ Onions, 75 @ 1,00 

“ foreqr., 3,00 @ White beans bu 1,00 @ 
Pork, mess, bbl. @ Hay, ton, 4,00 @ 5,00 
Hogs, P 100 Ibs, 3,00 @ Wood, hard ¢,rd 2.00 @ 2,50 
Hams,country lb, 6 @ 7) Sat. bbl, © 225 @ 2.50 

“ city cured, 7 @ 8 eR , 

Lard, Ib., ret,, 8 @ SEEDS. 

‘in kegb or bis. @ Clover, bu., 3.00 @ 
Butter, hest rolls, 12} @ rimothy, 2,00 @ 

“ “common, 9 @ WwW Flax, is @ 

* in kegs, 8 @ ASHES 
Cheese, 6} @ 7 Pot, 100 Ibs., 3.50 @ 4,00 
Eggs, dozen, 2% @ 15 Pearl, 400 @ 4,50 
Maple sugar, |b. 7 @ 8 Wool, common, ws @ W 

“ molasses, gal. * half bi'd, 20 @m 
Honey comb, Ib, 10 @ 12) © full bi’d. @ 











STRAW CUTTERS, 
ICH’S Patent Straw and Corn Stalk Cutter, for sale by 
R JOHN F. DAIR & CO, 


No. 33 and 35 Lower Market St., 
Cincinnati- 


~ CAPITOL HOUSE, COLUMBUS, 0. 


Nov. 16.h, 1847. 





| PIE subscriber has taken charge of, and opened the above named 


House, which is situated one square south of the State House,. 
on High street, and in the centre of the business part of the city 
This is the site of the old and well known residence of Dr. L. 


turers, and distress among laborers, continues to present | Goodale. and has lately bhen added to and thoroughly re- 


a gloomy picture. The commercial panic continued to 
increase, until by an order from the government the Bank 
of England was permitted to transcend the limits of its 
charter in granting discounts. This afforded temporary 
relief ; and trade especially in bread stuffs immediately 
revived to some extent ; though it is not supposed that 
much permanent benefit will result from the measure. 

Apprehensions exists that much suffering and starva- 
tion will again exist in Ireland during the winter ; and 
the action of the government is promised for its alevia- 
tion. Parliament was to assemble on the 19th ult. 

American flour was selling at 29s@29 6d # bbl ($6.96 
@7,08.) Best wheat, 7s 6d@8s # 70 lbs ($190@1,92,) 
Indian corn, 30@35s ¥ 480 Ibs. 

Beef, Pork, Bacon, &c., had been dull of sale of late 
owing to the extreme scarcity of money, and general 
embarrassment of trade. 

The news by this arrival has had a favorable effect on 
the New York and Boston markets ; but the closing of 
canal navigation has nearly put a stop to the lake trade, 

The last number of Willmer & Smith’s European 
Times announces that that paper will be issued Weekly 
hereafter, inasmuch as there will be a weekly line of 
| steamships to this county. This will give us fuller and 
| more frequent intelligence from all Europe. 


} 
} 
| 


| 





| 
| 


| 
| 





paired by him. ‘The subscriber has taken especial pains to ye 4 
this house in good style, with new furniture. The beds and - 
ding are all new, and the house well supplied with good hair mat- 
trasses. 

No pains will be spared to render those who patronize this house, 
in every respect comfortable. 

The Stabling of the house is, and wil! be kept in the best order, 
and the subscriber will have as good attendants as can be procured. 

There is also a first-;ate Livery Stable on the premises, conveni- 
ent for those who may wih accommodations of that kind, 

Nov. 1.—31. GEO. LEVERETT. 


DUTCH BULBS AND OTHER FLOWER 
ROOTS. 





HAVE received by late arrivals ny aanuval importations of Bulb 
| bons and other flower roots, consisting of double and single Hy- 
acynths, in great variety and of all colors, early and late double and 
single Tulips. Parrot Tulips in variety. Polyanthus Narcissus, 
Crown Imperials, Colchicums, Narcissus, Amaryllis, double and 
single Anemones Croeuses, Ixias, Martagons and Gladiolus, in great 
variety. Scarlet Martagon Billies, [ris Susiana Major, early Per- 
sian Iris, &e., &e., allof which have been imported direct from one 
of the most celebrated Florists iu Harlem, Holland. 

H. HUXLEY 


and Sycamore, Cincinnati, O.—3t. 


TO FARMERS & COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


] will pay the highest market price for Brown Mustard Seed, at 
my Mustard Manufactory on Western Row, between Mason and 
Everett streets, Cincinnati—where will be found a constant supply 
of PURE FINE MUSTARD, equal to any in the United States, and at re- 
duced prices. ROBERT SAVILL. 
Cincinnati, Oct. 1, 1847. 


Seed Store, East Fith St., between Main { 











ADVERTISEMENTS suited to the character of this ye val will 
be inserted at the rate of 6 cents per line for the first, and 3 cents for 
each subsequent insertion. 





